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asks  assistance  in  its  unique  and  promising  work  for  a  vigorous 
but  isolated  people  (Lincoln's  Kin). 

OF  NATIONAL  CONCERN! 

These  robust,  capable  people  are 
Americans — many  uSons  of  the  Rev- 
olution"— were  loyal  to  the  Union; 
but  lack  of  waterways  and  railways 
has  kept  them  in  pioneer  conditions. 
They  lack  the  educated  leaders  and 
connections  with  more  advanced 
communities  which  the  West  pos- 
sessed. 

By  well  adapted  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial Work,  * 'Extension  Lecturer"  on  Horse- 
back, etc.,  Berea  is  saving  them  from 
corrupting  influences,  and  fitting 
them  to  re-inforce  the  best  elements  of 
the  Nation, 

Non-sectarian.  Mainly  dependent 
on  individual  gifts. 

Special  need  for  new  buildings,  and  uextension  work." 

A  gift  of  $100  constitutes  an  "effective  helper." 

Every  "sustaining  scholarship"  of  $40  opens  the  way  for  one 
more  student. 

Send  gifts  or  inquiries  to  the  President, 

Wm.  GOODELL  FROST,  Ph.  D.  Berea,  Ky. 


A  SPECIAL  EMERGENCY  now  exists.  Founded  among  anti-slavery 
southerners,  Horea  admitted  colored  students  like  a  northern  school. 
This  is  now  prohibited  by  law  and  the  school  must  meet  the  extra  ex- 
pense of  .separate  provision  for  the  colored. 
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ITEMS  AND  INCIDENTS 

We  wish  you  a  Happy,  New  Year! 


Can  you  realize  that  there  is  a  place  in  the  United 
States  where  "part  singing"  is  a  curiosity?  That  is  the 
case  in  a  large  part  of  the  mountain  region.  Several 
Berea  students  have  drawn  great  crowds  to  their  Sunday 
Schools  by  exhibiting  the  harmony  of  bass,  tenor,  alto 
and  soprano  to  people  who  have  known  only  singing  "in 
unison"  and  largely  in  the  minor  key  of  our  ancestors. 


A  prominent  teacher  who  recently  moved  to  Berea 
for  further  education  for  his  children  and  for  himself  says 
with  some  emphasis,  "I  don't  want  education  to  get  out 
of  the  mountains,  but  education  that  will  help  me  to  be 
of  more  use  in  the  mountains.  It  costs  me  a  right  smart 
to  tear  up  and  come,  but  I  allow  that  what  I  am  getting 
is  costing  Berea  College  or  somebody  a  heap  more  than 
hit  is  a  costing  me." 


Written  sermons  have  small  effect  upon  primitive 
man!  Listen  to  this  objection  from  an  earnest  moun- 
taineer: "Ef  a  man  keant  remember  what  he  wants  to 
say,  and  him  a-thinkin'  of  hit  all  the  week,  heow  duz  he 
reckon  we-all  can  remember  hit,  hearing-hit  just  once?'' 
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To  the  good  and  faithful  friends  who  have  sent  gifts 
and  greetings  to  Berea  during  the  months  of  November 
and  December  we  return  special  thanks.  They  have  en- 
abled us  to  come  to  the  beginning  of  the  New  Year  with 
cheer  and  courage. 


Our  winter  term  begins  on  New  Year's  Day,  and  we 
expect  a  very  prompt  attendance,  except  in  the  case  of 
those  who  are  detained  to  finish  out  terms  of  public  school 
teaching  that  were  begun  late,  and  others  who  will  be 
kept  at  home  by  the  rise  of  streams  swollen  by  rain. 


One  hundred  and  eighty  two  students  received  in- 
struction during  the  last  year  in  Sewing  and  Cooking,  two 
hundred  and  four  in  Agriculture  and  three  hundred  and 
ninety  four  in  Carpentry  and  Woodwork.  Two  hundred 
and  thirty  nine  were  in  Normal  Training.  The  total 
number  of  students  in  Berea  was  1097,  besides  83  in  the 
colored  public  school  assisted  in  Berea,  and  78  colored 
students  aided  in  other  schools,  making  a  grand  total  of 
1258.  Besides  this  our  Extension  Work  has  touched 
five  states. 


In  the  death  of  D.  Willis  James  of  New  York,  and 
Henry  Pickering  of  Boston,  Berea  loses  two  supporters 
whose  advice  and  aid  have  been  of  the  highest  value. 
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OUR  LAST  FRONTIER 


"Every  University  Man  Should  be  Interested  in  Berea" 


President  Woodrow  Wilson 


It  is  a  cause  of  real  personal  gratification  to  me  to 
have  the  privilege  of  standing  upon  this  platform  this 
evening  with  Dr.  Frost  and  identifying  myself  with  the 
interesting  and  noble  cause  which  he  represents. 

It  is  a  very  significant  fact  that  the  people  of  the 
mountain  regions  of  the  South  for  whom  Dr.  Frost  is 
working,  and  for  whose  benefit  Berea  College  has  made 
such  important  adaptations,  are  the  inhabitants  of  what 
is  really  the  only  frontier  we  have  left  in  this  country. 
The  Census  of  1890  informs  us  that  it  is  no  longer  pos- 
sible to  trace  that  waving  line  between  us  and  the  far 
coasts  of  the  Pacific  which  once  marked  the  front  of  our 
advance  from  sea  to  sea.  We  have  reached  the  Pacific, 
and  established  our  population  with  no  considerable 
breaks  that  can  be  marked  upon  the  map  in  the  line  of 
settlements  that  extends  from  ocean  to  ocean.  And  now 
we  turn  from  this  hurried  work  of  advancing  settlement, 
to  observe  the  places  we  have  skipped  in  the  march  and 
to  do  thoroughly  what  in  our  haste  we  had  done  but 
imperfectly  or  altogether  overlooked;  and  it  is  in  this 
turning  about  that  we  observe  the  frontier  we  have  left 
within,  at  the  heart  of  the  older  East,  where  the  Appa- 
lachians spread  their  spurs  from  Pennsylvania  to  Georgia. 

I  have  said  that  the  gratification  I  feel  this  evening 
is  a  personal  gratification,  because  in  speaking  for  these 
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people  of  the  mountains  I  am  speaking  for  the  people 
of  my  own  section  of  the  country,  I  mean  the  South;  and 
because  there  lies  upon  this  subject  for  me  the  full  light 
of  many  of  the  thoughts  that  spring  out  of  my  habitual 
studies.  No  one  who  observes  the  life  of  the  nation 
now  can  fail  to  see  the  turning  point  which  we  have 
passed  and  the  new  character  which  our  life  has  taken 
on.  Hitherto  in  our  breathless  advance  and  conquest 
of  the  continent,  our  eager  cry  has  always  been,  How 
far?  We  have  pressed  forward,  forward,  eager  to  com- 
plete upon  its  great  scale  that  great  work  of  settlement 
and  of  the  establishment  of  states  that  has  ever  drawn 
us  onward.  We  have  sometimes  been  laughed  at  by 
foreigners  for  boasting  of  the  size  of  our  continent,  as 
if  we  ourselves  had  made  it;  but  the  boast  is  not  after 
all  ridiculous,  for  by  the  size  of  the  continent  we  are  to 
measure  our  achievement  in  taking  possession  of  it.  It 
lay  once  pathless  and  with  impenetrable  forests  massed 
thick  upon  it,  the  open  plains  far  beyond,  and  unknown 
until  we  reached  them, — themselves  hard  to  till  and 
difficult  to  subdue  to  the  uses  of  men;  and  beyond  them 
the  great  barrier  of  the  Rockies  with  other  forests  10 
penetrate  and  another  sea  slope  to  make  our  own;  and 
all  this  we  have  understood  how  to  possess  and  how  to 
use  for  the  building  of  stable  states  and  the  expansion  of 
a  great  common  government,  single  and  inseparable  in 
spirit  and  in  achievement.  But  now  that  this  initial  task 
is  finished,  we  turn  about  and  scrutinize  more  closely 
and  critically  the  work  we  have  done,  see  where  it  has 
been  slipshod,  imperfect,  incomplete.  The  cry  is  no 
longer,  How  far?  but,  How  well?  The  task  is  no  long- 
er one  of  achievement.  It  has  become,  rather,  the  sober 
study  of  conduct,  of  the  detail  of  life,  ol  mutual  respon- 
sibilities, of    purification.       >f   readjustment      And    it    is 
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with  this  duty  in  mind,  and  with  this  new  standard  of 
effort  that  we  turn  to  look  upon  our  first  forgotten  fron- 
tier in  the  inner  mountains  that  lie  upon  our  eastern  sea- 
board, a  place  hitherto  only  touched  and  forgotten,  and 
holding  still  such  people  as  those  with  whom  the  work 
began. 

No  one  who  has  ridden  as  I  have,  through  the  silent 
lengths  of  that  great  region  can  fail  to  have  his  imagina- 
tion touched  by  what  he  has  seen — the  almost  limitless 
forests  lying  there  untouched  upon  the  long  sloj  es  of 
the  towering  hills  as  if  they  had  been  there  keeping  their 
counsel  and  holding  their  secrets  ever  since  the  creation; 
and  here  and  there  in  the  little  clearings  the-  houses  of  a 
secluded  people,  as  reticent  as  the  hills  about  them,  slow 
to  speak,  their  eye  watchful,  holding  back  the  secrets  of 
their  quiet  life.  It  moves  one  to  know  how  like  these 
people  are,  in  all  but  the  absence  of  restless  movement 
and  of  aggressive  energy  to  the  first  settlers  in  these  hills 
who  were  our  own  precursors  in  the  establishment  of 
civilization  on  the  continent.  And  it  is  surely  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  those  of  us  who  have  known  the  better 
things  that  they  have  never  had  news  of,  should  feel  the 
impulse  of  duty  to  return  to  them.  We  should  go  to 
them  as  heralds  of  the  change,  the  invasion,  the  trans- 
formation that  is  to  come  upon  their  hills, — the  com- 
ing of  the  saw-mill  and  the  road  and  the  mine,  and  then 
the  railway  and  the  last  invasion  of  the  forces  of  the 
modern  time.  But  we  should  go  amongst  them  not  to 
master  them  and  to  take  what  they  have  so  long  possessed, 
but  to  teach  them  selfmastery  and  the  use  of  what  they 
have,  so  that  it  shall  be  indeed  their  own,  because  they 
know  its  value  and  the  uses  they  may  make  of  it. 

In  offereng  them  the  education  which  shall  teach  them 
these  things  Berea  surely  does  not  differ  from  other   col- 
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leges,  nor  even  from  the  great  universities  of  the  country 
in  the  essential  features  of  her  task.  Berea's  unique  fea- 
tures are  simply  adaptations  to  unique  conditions.  No 
college  nor  even  university  amongst  us  is  yet  a  place 
whose  chief  and  only  function  is  research,  the  origination 
and  discovery  of  truth.  Every  place  of  education  amongst 
our  free  people  is  still  a  place  of  schooling,  where  passion 
may  be  cooled,  prejudice  enlightened,  effort  steadied,  pur- 
pose given  vision;  where  the  chief  product  shall  be,  not 
men  of  the  closet,  but  chastened  men  of  action,  men  school- 
ed and  fitted  to  carry  forward  the  better  tasks  and  make 
prevalent  the  established  lessons  of  the  nation's  life;  men 
who  can  understand  and  lead  an<i  serve  and  interpret. 
And  so,  each  in  its  rank,  American  colleges  share  with 
Berea  this  sacred  function  of  enlightenment,  and  there 
ought  to  be  universial  comradeship  with  her.  Every  uni- 
versity man  should  call  cheer  to  her  and  lend  her  aid  as 
he  can  in  the  work  which  she  has  undertaken. 
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EDUCATION  THAT  FITS 

Teaching,  like  other  great  arts,  tends  to  become 
conventional.  Dr.  Harris  is  credited  with  the  saying 
that  a  progressive  teacher  must  be  ready  to  be  born 
again    on    short    notice  whenever  new  light  is  revealed! 

The  comparative  failure  of  so  many  schools  started 
in  the  mountains  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  people 
attempt  to  introduce  the  conventional  methods  and 
subjects  which  are  well  enough  in  northern  towns,  but 
quite  inapplicable  to  real  conditions  in  the  hills. 

The  object  of  this  article  is  simply  to  illustrate  the 
earnest  efforts  of  Berea  to  make  its  education  reach  and 
fit  actual  conditions — and  conditions  of  a  very  extraor- 
dinary character.  We  will  not  burden  our  readers  with 
the  pedagogical  principles  and  theories,  but  simply  give 
a  few  interesting  examples. 

The  pictures  are  mostly  reproductions  of  views 
which  have  appeared  before  in  the  Quarterly  and  our 
older  readers  must  pardon  the  repetition  and  "look  the 
other  way!" 

To  begin  with  we  must  advertise  and  explain  edu- 
cation, and  show  that  it  is  for  the  far-off  dwellers  in  the 
hills  both  desirable  and  attainable.  This  is  the  "Exten- 
sion Work"  and  "University  Extension"  takes  on  a  new 
meaning  when  attempted  among  people  who  are  stran- 
gers to  books  and  periodicals.  Perhaps  it  should  be 
called  not  "University  Extension"  but  "Common  School 
Extension." 

The  common  schools  of  the  south  are  new  and 
largely  administered    by  trustees    and  superintendents 
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who  have  had  little  common  school  experience  them- 
selves! The  districts  are  large,  the  school  houses  poor, 
the  teachers  untrained  and  the  attendance  small  and  ir- 
regular. The  children  "stay  out"  to  assist  in  berry-pick- 
ing, fodder  pulling,  cane  boiling  and  many  other  forms 
of  mingled  work  and  fan!  The  parents  are  simply  neg- 
lectful and  teachers  too  often  discouraged  or  indifferent. 


Chautauqua  on  Wheels. 

All  this  is  changed  by  one  visit  of  the  Berea  exten- 
sion outfit.  The  possibilities  of  education  are  made 
apparent.  First  interest  is  aroused,  and  then  ambition, 
and  finally  objections  are  answered,  ways  and  means 
suggested,  and  when  .the  wagon  moves  on  it  leaves  a 
transformed  community.  The  "lectures"  are  varied, 
but  always  practical  and  greatly  assisted  by  the  stereop- 
ticon  and  the  "baby  organ." 

Where  tents  and  wagons  cannot  go  we  send  "trav- 
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eling  libraries"  in  charge  of  students.  And  in  many 
cases  we  are  able  to  send  packages  of  second-hand 
books  and  magazines  which  prove  attractive  and  act  as 
soul-awakeners  in  many  homes. 


A    Traveling  Library. 

Next  comes  the  provision  for  sheltering  the  students 
who  make  their  way  to  Berea.  We  must  provide  sub- 
stantial board  at  nominal  prices.  Our  steam  cookers 
have  proved  a  great  help,  and  we  furnish  table  board, 
without  coffee  or  butter,  for  $1.50  a  week! 

Shelter  is  a  more  difficult  matter.     We   have  to  put 
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four  in  a  room  in  many  cases  and  our  "emergency 
barracks,"  are  very  popular — we  only  wish  we  had  more 
of  them. 

And  many  a  mountain  family  is  reluctant  to  send 
the  Sons  and  especially  their  daughters  away  from  home. 
They  "crave  to  live  in  Berea  a  spell  and  send  the  young 
folks  to  school."  To  meet  this  demand  we  have  built 
over  twenty  cottages  to  rent,  and  the  family  that  lives 
in  Berea  for  a  winter  or  two  goes  back  to  the  mountain 
farm  greatly  "lifted,"  and  the  parents  even  more  than 
the  children  become  advocates  of  education  and  progress. 
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Emergency   Barracks — Shelter  Mountain  Boys  at  an  outlay   of  less 
than  $40.00  per  occupant. 

With  an  army  of  mountain  boys  and  girls  thus  gath- 
ered and  roughly  housed,  we  consider  the  proper  condi- 
tions of  an  ordered  life.  It  is  not  difficult  to  make  them 
keep  early  hours.  "Being  on  time"  is  a  more  serious 
matter.  And  certain  regulations  touching  baths,  room 
inspection,  physical  examinations,  and  the  suppression 
of  revolvers  and  tobacco,  as  well  as  "moonshine,"  are 
important  features  of  the  Berea  curriculum.  The  pos- 
itive interests  are  more  important.  Chapel  exercises 
must  be  made  attractive.  The  stereopticon  must  fur- 
nish vivid  lessons  in  History,  Geography  and  Science. 
Literary  societies   must  be  kept  active.      Social    gather- 
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ings  are  to  be  duly  planned.  With  all  these  our  students 
receive  the  substantial  benefits  of  "residence  at  College," 
even  though  their  book  studies  are  quite  elementary. 
They  have  the  mental  shakeup  which  comes  from  leav- 
ing home,  and  the  polish  and  stimulus  produced  by 
contact  with  new  companions,  and  the  contemplation 
of  new  scenes  and  thoughts.      They  are  not  to  be  treated 
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"Covenant    Cottage." 

Gift  of  S.  S.  of  Church  of  the  Covenant,  N.  Y.  City.     Contains  4  rooms  12   x  15 

ft.  sq.,  accommodating  family  of  ir  persons,  9  of  whom  are  students. 

Cost,  including  fence  and  walk,  about  $250. 

like  children  because  their  studies  are  elementary. 
Rather,  because  they  are  somewhat  mature  and  exper- 
ienced, and  belong  to  "leading  families"  of  superior 
enterprise  in  their  native  valleys,  they  are  to  be  treated 
for  what  they  are,  and  Higher  Arithmetic  and  Physical 
Geography  can  be  made  to  yield  to  them  much  the  same 
culture  as  is  given  at  northern  universities  by  the  Cal- 
culus and  Geology! 
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The  "book-studies"  are,  then,  taught  as  to  mature 
people,  and  with  informing  and  disciplinary  results 
quite  beyond  "the  common  branches"  in  ordinary 
graded  schools. 

When  it  comes  to  the  industries,  as  these  are  more 
costly  than  book-studies  we  have  tried  to  select  the  few 
which  are  of  greatest  worth. 


I  .  s.  Government   Plantation— On  Keren  College  Forest  Preserve. 

Agriculture  is  fundamental,  and  we  have  tried 
faithfully  to  cultivate  this  science  in  a  way  which  will  be 
practical  and  profitable  to  the  mountain  man.  Forestry 
is  of  first  importance,  and  our  elementary  instruction  in 
this  subject  has  raised  the  price  of  mountain  land  for  a 
hundred  miles.  Girls  and  boys  alike  take  Horticulture. 
The  College  Forest  Reserve,  gardens,  farm,  and  stock 
are  models  for  imitation.  The  need  of  a  dairy  barn  is 
now  a  pressing  one. 
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Next  comes  woodwork,  from  the  rougher  outdoor 
carpentry,  which  includes  plan-drawing  and  estimating, 
to  the  nicer  forms  of  cabinet  work.  Our  wood-working 
machinery  is  of  the  best.  Already  many  graduates  of 
this  department  are  improving  the  homes  of  the  region 
and  beginning  manufactures  which  will  greatly  enrich 
the  country. 


Out- Door  Carpentry. 


The  brick-making  and  masonry  has  proved  very 
popular  and  profitable.  Quite  a  squad  of  our  young 
men  have  been  working  on  the  new  state  capital  building 
at  Frankfort.  When  they  came  back  to  school  this  fall 
it  created  quite  a  sensation.  "For  a  fact,  these  fellers 
think  schooling  is  worth  so  much  that  they  are  willing 
to  give  up  four  dollars  a  day. " 

Printing  is  a  most    educational    trade,    and    we  are 
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bringing  up  several  young  Benjamin  Franklins.  This 
department  is  now  finely  installed  in  the  Bruce  Printery, 
and  the  output  of  publications  especially  adapted  to  the 
mountains  is  becoming  one  of  the  most  important  things 
in  the  whole  range  of  our  activities. 
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Products  of  the  Fireside  Dyepol  and  Loom. 


When  it  comes  to  women's  industries  we%begin  in 
the  mountain  home  and  encourage  what  is  best  already 
there.  The  arts  of  our  great-grandmothers  still  survive 
in  many  places,  though  we  find  the  "gals  is  a  bit  asham- 
ed of  homespun,  and  seem  ter  hanker  fer  factory  and 
brnng-on  things."  Careful  selection  and  encouragement 
has  revived  some  of  the  best  of  these  fireside  industries. 
We  have  not  yet  been  able  to  secure    "bed  kivers"    and 
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other  fabrics  enough  to  meet  the  demand,  but  we  did 
handle  nearly  $2,000  worth  of  them  last  year,  and  that 
money  has  done  good  in  a  large  number  of  mountain 
homes. 

Among  "productive  industries"  for  girls  the  Laundry 
stands  first,  enabling  many  to  earn  a  considerable  part 
of  their  expenses  while  in  school.  And  the  Laundry  is  a 
very  cheerful  place. 


In  Our  Little  Hospital. 

The  Sewing,  Dressmaking,  Cooking,  Household 
Management,  etc.,  are  all  coming  to  be  very  popular 
branches, 'and  already  the  mountain  homes  show  the 
great  improvements  which  grow  out  of  this  work  at  1  lerea. 
All  mountain]  girls  "aim  to  marry,"  so  that  these  arts 
are  lor  home  use  rather  than  lor  professional  work, 
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The  Nurse  Training  Course  is  of  the  very  best, 
although  we  cannot  give  the  variety  of  practice  found  in 
a  city  hospital.  Our  little  rented  wooden  building  serves 
an  excellent  purpose,  though  the  need  of  a  real  hospital 
with  laboratory  and  operating  room  is  a  great  one.  The 
"College  physician"  with  his  physical  examinations  and 
careful  study  of  the  peculiarities  of  mountain  conditions, 
is  already  doing  a  work  of  wide  significance. 

But  to  know  what  Berea  really  means  one  must  see 
its  influence  a  hundred  miles  away  in  the  mountains. 
You  ride  up  the  bed  of  some  far-off  creek  or  "branch" 
and  ask  for  a  drink  at  a  neat  cabin  door.  The  woman 
hands  you  a  goard  and  inquires  "Whar  be  yeou  from?" 
"O,  from  Berear!  Well,  that  must  be  a  mighty  fine 
place.  I've  made  my  home  comfortable  with  the  money 
they  sent  me  for  my  weavin'.  And  I  don't  know  what 
they  do  ter  the  boys  down  thar.  They  go  there  doubtin' 
and  rough,  and  they  come  back  jest  full,  and  ready  to 
set  the  mountains   afire!" 
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Henry  Mixter  Peiiniman 


KDITORIAI,  NOTE.  Professor  Penniman  is  a  Massachusetts  man. 
educated  at  Brown  University  and  Andover  Seminary,  who  has  been  connect- 
ed with  Berea  since  1895.  More  than  any  other  member  of  our  Faculty  he 
has  assisted  the  President  in  making  friends  for  our  enterprise,  and  more  than 
any  other,  except  Professor  Dinsmore,  he  has  come  into  immediate  contact 
with  the  mountaineers.  He  is  what  the  Kentuckians  call  a  "good  mixer," 
and  he  has  preached  on  half  the  creeks  in  Eastern  Kentucky,  entering  into 
the  real  life  of  the  people  with  a  sympathy  which  opens  their  hearts. 

Professor  Penniman  has  a  keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous  and  a  good  scent 
for  literary  material  as  well.  Instead  of  giving  a  statistical  or  scientific  ac- 
count, he  gives  pictures,  impressions,  which  have  made  his  presentations  of 
the  mountain  work  most  attractive,  in  spite  <>f  his  being  a  ''minister  ^(  the 
Gospel"  he  has  become  a  great  impersonator,  so  that  a  business  men's  club. 
or  a  camping  party  in  the  Adirondack*,  counts  itself  fortunate  when  it  can 
secure  an  hour  of  his  recitals. 

We  find  room  this  month  for  one  brief  anecdote  which  is  almost    a    pho 

tograph,  but  ;i  photograph  selected  with  an  artist's  eye.  Following  it  is  a 
testimonial  which  recently  came  to  President  Frost  regarding  Professor  Pen- 
niman's  impersonations  before  well  known  people  in  Cincinnati. 
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Henry  Mixter  Penniman. 


Splash,  splash  down  the  mountain  passway,  for  the 
path  lay  in  a  stream  fretting  and  playing  in  the  narrows 
of  a  "V"  shaped  valley. 

A  mountaineer  on  his  big  mule  and  a  preacher  on 
his  horse,  after  a  long,  hot,  hard  day  were  riding  home- 
ward in  the  edge  of  the  night.  The  preacher  was  tired 
enough  to  fall  off.  A  long  silence  was  broken  by  the 
man  on  the  mule. 

"Mr.  Preacher,  you've  ben  yere  nigh  six  year  an  all 
thet  time  I've  knowed  you've  wanted  to  ast  me  one  thing 
an  you  ain't  ast  hit.  Now  I'm  goin  to  promise  hit  to 
ye  without  your  astin. 

"You've  alius  wanted  to  ast  me  not  to  drink  no  mo'. 
Now  I  promise  I'll  drink  no  mo'." 

This  was  like  a  clap  of  thunder  out  of  a  clear  sky. 
The  horse  moved  over  to  the  mule,  and  the  big  moun- 
tain hand  almost  crushed  the  preacher's.  The  stump 
and  rock  in  mid-stream  that  made  them  unclasp  was  a 
relief.       Again  the  silence  was  broken. 

"Mr.  Preacher  this  country  will  take  notice  that  I 
am  quitting  and  they'll  know  you  are  into  hit,  and  thars 
plenty  of  folks  round  yere  will  try  and  spile  your  mind 
about  me.  Now  if  you  hear  I  git  drunk  come  to  me,  ef 
I  get  drunk  I'll  tell  ye  an  I'll  still  be  a  pullin'  to  be  a 
temperance  man." 

Not  long  after  the  preacher  heard  his  mountain 
friend  was  drunk  and  riding  to  his  cabin  asked  point 
blank,  "Did  you  get  drunk?"      "Yes"    was  the  answer, 
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"I  got  powerful  drunk  but  I  got  drunk  innercent."  How- 
was  that? 

"I'm  troubled  with  cramps,  when  them  cramps 
ketch  holt  I  hev  to  hev  some  whiskey  to  subjew  their 
pain  and  when  I  git  nuf  whiskey  down  to  subjew  their 
pain,  hit  onhinges  my  ides  as  to  what's  right  and  I  slip 
into  the  rest  innercent." 

'  'Mr.  Preacher  I  dont  low  hits  wrong  to  take  er  dram, 
but  I  do  say  hits  wrong  to  git  drunk.  I  cayn't  tak  er 
dram  and  not  tak  mo',  so  I  ain't  goin  to  tak  er  dram." 
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LETTER  FROM  DR.  CHAS.  F.  GOSS 

Avondale,   Cincinnati,   O.,  Nov.  5,  19OJ. 
My  Dear  Doctor  Frost: — 

I  send  you  this  absolutely  unsolicited  note,  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  be  used  for  the  upbuilding  of  Berea 
College,  in  whose  work  I  have  such  profound  interest 
and  abiding  faith. 

Its  purpose  is  a  threefold  one.  In  the  first  place, 
to  express  to  you  the  admiration  which  the  "Brother- 
hood" of  the  Avondale  Presbyterian  Church  conceived 
for  your  representative,  Rev.  H.  M.  Penniman,  after 
meeting  him  personally  and  listening  to  his  impersonation 
of  the  characters  of  the  Kentucky  Mountaineers. 

In  the  second  place,  to  say  that,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  men  who  have  signed  this  letter  (and  others  whose 
names  it  has  not  been  so  easy  to  secure,  because  of  their 
absence  from  the  city,)  this  impersonation  is  remarkable, 
in  the  extreme.  For  fidelity  to  nature,  for  utter  simplic- 
ity and  naturalness;  for  dramatic  fervor,  not  one  of  us 
has  ever  heard  it  surpassed.      We  listened  to  it  spellbound. 

In  the  third  place,  to  suggest  that  you  have  this 
testimonial  reproduced  and  send  it  to  churches  and 
other  organizations;  but  especially  to  the  Brotherhoods 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  order  that  they  may  have 
the  privilege  of  listening  to  these  vivid  and  moving 
stories,  meet  Mr.   Penniman  personally  and  through  him 
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and  his  description  learn  something  of  the  people  for 
whom  you  and  your  College  are  accomplishing  such  mir- 
acles. 

Very    Sincerely, 
Charles  Frederic  Goss,  Pastor,  L.  H.  Blakemore, 
James  A.  Green,  J.  E.  Blaine,  Jr., 

George  Frederick  Morton,  C.  F.  Korn, 

R.  Paul  Scudder, 


A.  B.  Johnson, 
J.  G.  Monfort, 
Wm.  H.  Anderson, 
J.  E.  Blaine, 
E.  W.  Burnet, 
M.  B.  Farrin, 
A.  H.  Myers, 


Sam'l  E.  Hill, 
E.  R.  Booth, 
Leonard  S.  Smith, 
I.  J.  Cair, 
Wm.  F.  Dodge, 
A.  H.  Beitzel, 
R.  M.  Booth, 
R.   P.    Margin. 
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BEREA'S  "ADJUSTMENT" 

A  new  state  law,  backed  by  sentiment  not  to  be 
reasoned  with,  requires  us  to  make  separate  provision 
for  our  white  and  colored  students.* 

To  do  this  compels  large  extra  expenditure  of  thought 
and  money. 

The  Governing  Board  finds  no  other  school  in  the 
state  to  which  it  could  delegate  its  responsibility  for 
the  Negro.  Considering  the  great  needs,  and  weighing 
all  the  implied  conditions  of  our  trust,  the  Board  sets 
aside  the  income  from  $200,000  of  its  endowments  and 
fixed  properties,  and  appoints  a  Committee  of  its  own 
members  to  use  the  same  for  the  benefit  of  the  colored 
people.  To  meet  the  immediate  distress  this  committee 
is  assisting  former  colored  students,  and  others,  to  con- 
tinue their  education  at  Fisk  University  and  other  schools 
outside  the  state,  but  we  must  do  all  in  our  power  to 
establish  a  good  colored  school  in  Kentucky  at  the  earli- 
est possible  moment. 

This  forced  division  of  resources  which  were  before 
wholly  inadequate  for  our  great  work  constitutes  a  grave 
emergency. 

We  must  aim  at  nothing  less  than  giving  to  each 
race  advantages  equivalent  to  those  enjoyed  before  the 
separation. 

An  Adjustment  Fund  of  $400,000  is  needed  for  this 
purpose,  half  of  which  will  make  up  to  the  mountain 
school  for  the  funds  sequestered  for  the  benefit  of  the 
colored,  and  the  other  half  of  which  will  supplement  the 
funds  so  set  aside  for  the  colored  in  order  that  they  may 
have  a  creditable  and  effective  school. 


*Berea  began  as  an  anti-slavery  school,  1855.  In  years  following  the  war 
colored  students  were  admitted  and  constituted  half  the  school.  L,atterly  they 
have  constituted  about  one  seventh  (the  same  proportion  as  that  between  the 
white  and  colored  population  of  the  state).  The  advocates  of  the  new  law  did 
not  charge  the  school  with  any  collisions  of  races,  or  improprieties  of  conduct, 
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The  Case  for  the  Mountain  Students 

"Appalachian  America"  (See  President  Frost's  ar- 
ticle in  Encyclopedia  Americana}  embraces  the  mountain 
ends  of  eight  states.  Berea's  field  touches  five  of  these, 
the  mountain  part  of  Kentucky  alone  being  larger  than 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut. 

It  is  a  field  neglected,  inaccessible,  and  above  all 
peculiar  so  that  its  people  are  not  reached  or  greatly 
benefited  by  conventional  educational  methods.  Berea 
discovered  these  people,  suffered  with  them  in  their  loy- 
alty during  the  Cival  War,  has  largest  experience  in  the 
educational  methods  necessary,  possesses  the  best  start 
toward  necessary  equipments,  and  is  attended  by  more 
than  a  thousand  mountain  students. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  colored  students  in  no  wise 
diminishes  the  expenses  of  the  school,  and  the  withdrawal 
of  $200,000  of  capital  and  equipments  (22  per  cent  of  the 
whole)  adds  a  serious  burden — as  serious  as  though  a 
fifth  of  our  property  had  been  confiscated  or  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake.  - 

It  would  have  necessitated  the  dismissal  of  teach- 
ers and  discontinuance  of  important  departments  had  it 
not  been  for  the  ceaseless  labors  of  President  Frost  and 
Prof.  Penniman,  and  the  generosity  of  a  few  friends  who 
have  made  special  gifts  to  carry  on  the  work. 

There  is  the  beginning  of  an  ugly  deficit  on  current 
expenses,  and  important  needs  unmet. 

The  resources  set  aside  for  the  use  of  the  colored 
students  ought  to  be  replaced  at  once,  and  new  resources 
in  the  way  of  both  endowment  and  shelter  provided. 

We  do  not  invite  help  for  this  mountain  work  be- 
cause of  its  need  but  because  ot  its  promise  The 
mountain  people  are  native  Americans,  our  own  kin,  and 
helping  them  in  their  educational  ''start"  is  a  most  sure 
and  effective  way  to  help  the  nation, 
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The  Case  for  the  Colored  Students 

There  are  about  300,000  colored  people  in  Kentucky, 
and  they  have  never  had  a  single  school  of  real  signifi- 
cance. Their  share  in  Berea  was  their  one  high  oppor- 
tunity. With  Berea  closed  to  them  they  are  more  desti- 
tute of  Educational  leadership  than  the  colored  people  of 
any  other  state.  Tennessee  has  four  large  institutions 
for  the  colored  people,  Georgia  six,  North  Carolina  four, 
etc.      Certainly  Kentucky  ought  to  have  one. 

We  shall  seize  the  occasion  to  select  the  best  loca- 
tion and  secure  all  the  advantages  made  possible  in  con- 
nection with  a  foundation  newly  planned  from  the  begin- 
ning, which  can  thus  be  most  perfectly  conformed  to 
present  needs  and  advanced  ideas. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  establish  a  new  institution  of 
Collegiate  rank,  but  a  school  of  the  Hampton  type,  which 
shall  be  a  rallying  place  for  the  best  colored  families, 
and  a  center  of  right  thought  for  the  race.  We  must 
give  them  skill,  pride  in  manual  labor,  and  well-equipped 
teachers  for  the  colored  public  schools. 

The  fund  available  from  the  holdings  of  Berea  is 
not  sufficient  for  such  a  school,  nor  can  it  be  used  for  the 
purchase  of  land  or  buildings.  Most  of  it  was  given  for 
endowment,  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  the  in- 
come only  was  to  be  used  from  year  to  year.  It  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  therefore  that  other  funds  be  secured 
for  land,  buildings  and  equipments. 

This  is  no  time  for  the  friends  of  progress  to  slack- 
en their  effort  for  the  Negro.  We  must  not  be  affected 
by  the  unfounded  assertions  of  those  who  would  slander 
the  weak.  He  began  in  heathenism,  and  while  slavery 
taught  some  things  it  robbed  him  of  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility and  the  power  and  incentives  for  self  directed  effort. 
But  no  people  ever  responded  more  readily  to  sympa- 
thetic guidance. 
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THE  SCIENCE  OF  DOING  GOOD 

The  desire  to  do  good  is  instinctive  in  any  normal 
mind,  but  it  must  be  said  that  a  great  many  people  only 
fulfill  this  desire  in  an  unconsidered  and  impulsive  way. 
We  wait  till  somebody  invites  us,  calls  upon  us,  pushes 
some  "good  cause"  into  our  attention,  and  then  perhaps 
make  our  "contribution"  with  so  little  thought  that  our 
own  satisfaction  is  certainly  much  less  than  it  ought  to  be. 

More  than  this,  the  results  are  less  than  they  ought 
to  be. 

It  is  quite  another  matter  to  set  out  with  some 
faith  and  genuine  resolution  not  only  to  alleviate  imme- 
diate distress  around  us,  but  to  actually  make  the  world 
better. 

On  such  a  crusade  one's  first  duty  is  to  study  the 
situation. 

It  would  require  a  volume,  perhaps  many  volumes, 
to  expound  a  true  science  of  doing  good.  Some  branches 
of  this  science  have  been  developed  in  very  creditable 
shape.  All  that  can  be  attempted  here  is  to  lay  down  a 
few  fundamental  propositions  to  suggest  thought  on  the 
part  of  those  who  read. 

To  do  good  in  a  hopeful  way,  it  is  desirable  to  have 
a  somewhat  comprehensive  program  for  the  betterment 
of  not  only  the  condition  of  the  needy  person  or  object 
under  our  eye,  but  for  the  betterment  of  the  whole  class 
which  that  person  or  object  represents. 

Preventive  philanthropy  is  more  effective  than  alle- 
viating or  remedial  philanthropy,  but  it  requires  greater 
thought  and  forethought. 

Work  which  raises  up  and  enlists  new  helpers  to  the 
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world's  progress  is  most  hopeful — hence  the  encourage- 
ment to  everything  which  is  truly  educational. 

Help  extended  to  a  human  being  can  only  be  per- 
manently valuable  when  it  enlists  a  genuine  response  in 
that  person  which  is  more  than  mere  gratitude. 

In  a  world  in  which  the  masses  of  the  people  more 
and  more  affect  the  destiny  of  all,  plans  for  doing  good 
must  be  comprehensive  rather  than  individual;  but  these 
comprehensive  plans,  appealing  less  to  feeling  and  im- 
agination, call  for  high  principle  and  reflection,  an  intelli- 
gent grasp  on  the  part  of  the  donor  or  doer. 

Business  sagacity  is  needed  in  the  direction  of  phil- 
anthropy. As  great  investors  travel  to  remote  parts  of 
the  country  to  inform  themselves  regarding  the  mines 
and  forests  and  other  sources  of  crude  material  which  are 
to  minister  at  last  to  the  wealth  of  the  metropolis,  so 
people  who  wish  to  practice  the  science  or  the  art  of  doing 
good  must  study  geography  and  be  informed  regarding 
all  the  highways  and  hedges  of  the  world. 

That  doer  of  good  is  probably  most  happy  and  most 
useful  who  combines  a  knowledge  and  sympathy  touching 
individual  cases  with  a  somewhat  comprehensive  view 
of  the  whole  great  battle  field  of  the  world's  progress. 
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WORDS  OF  CHEER 

"My  prayers  are  always  for  you.  I  believe  you  are  doing  one  of  the 
most  important  and  beautiful  works  that  can  be  done  for  the  South.1 ' 

Philadelphia.  Floyd  W.  Tomkins. 

"Your  adjustment  plan  must  commend  itself  in  the  highest  degree  to 
sagacious  and  generous  minded  men  in  all  parts  of  the  country  as  just  the 
thing  to  meet  the  situation." 

Chicago. Simeon  Gilbert. 

"To  bring  equal  advantages  to  all — that  is  Berea's  mission.  Heaven 
bless  you  with  favor  from  men  and  God." 

Chicago.  William  F.  McDowell. 

"You  are  showing  a  faith  that  is  sure  to  conquer." 

Rochester,  N.  Y. Henry  H.  Stebbins. 

"I  believe  in  the  College,  and  in  you.  and  in  Mrs.  Frost,  and  am  sure 
the  needed  money  will  come  as  soon  as  the  situation  is  understood. 

Cambridge,  Mass.  Alexander  McKenzie. 

"The  fortunes  of  this  rugged  mountain  college  have  an  especial  appeal 
and  its  sturdy  acceptance  of  a  new  responsibility  should  heighten  our  interest." 

New  York  Mail. 

"The  position  of  Berea's  Trustees  is  entirely  justified,  and  there  can 
scarcely  be  doubt  of  the  immediate  success  of  the  new  plan." 

Springfield  Republican. 

QUESTIONS   ANSWERED 

How  is  Berea  managed?  By  a  self-perpetuating, 
non-sectarian  Board  of  Trustees. 

What  aid  does  it  receive  from  Southern  States  or 
from  Missionary  Societies?  Nothing  except  exemption 
from  taxation. 

What  is  the  cost  to  the  individual  student?  For 
board,  room,  fuel,  books,  and  instruction  each  student 
pays  from  $90  to  $100  a  year,  receiving  credit  for  his 
manual  labor.  At  this  rate  the  Institution  " runs  behind" 
above  $40  on  each  student. 

What  is  the  greatest  present  need?  Money  for 
current  expenses,  in  order  that  immediate  necessities  be 
met  and  our  hands  set  free  to  work  for  the  "Adjustment 
Fund,"  and  for  additional  equipments,  particularly  in  the 
way  of  buildings  and  shelter. 


EFFECTIVE    HELPER'S    PLEDGE.    Date 


In  order  to  be  an  effective  helper  in  the  patriotic  work 
of  Berea  College,  I  promise  to  send  to  the  Treasurer  at 
Berea,  Ky.,  the  sum  of  One  Hundred  Dollars  on  or  before 


Without  incurring   any    obligation,    I    will   watch   the 
progress  of  this  work  and  plan  to  give  further  assistance. 

Name : 

Address ' _ 

SUSTAINING  SCHOLARSHIP.         Date 


In  order  to  assist  the  patriotic  work  of  Berea  College  by 
making  up  the  difference  between  what  one  advanced 
student  pays  the  Institution  and  the  actual  cost  of  his 
education  for  one  year,  I  promise  to  send  its  Treasurer, 
at  Berea,  Ky.,    the   sum   of   Forty  Dollars  on  or  before 

and  a  like 

amount  for  four  years  thereafter. 

Name . 


Address 


ADJUSTMENT  FUND.  Date. 


In  order  to  enable  Berea  College  to  adjust  itself  to 
state  law,  carrying  forward  its  work  for  the  mountain  re- 
gion unimpaired,  and  making  separate  and  substantially 
equivalent  provision  for  the  colored  people  now  excluded, 

I  promise  to  pay  its  Treasurer  $ in   cash 

or  interest  bearing  notes,  one  half  when  a  total  of  $200,000 
shall  have  been  subscribed,  and  the  other  half  when  an 
additional  sum  of  like  amount  shall  have  been  subscribed. 

Name 


Address 


Books  About  The  South* 


THE  TRUE  HENRY  CLAY  (J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.)  By 
Joseph  M.  Rogers,  Berea  College,  class  of  '79. 
24  illustrations,  338  pages,  cloth,  $2.00.  Postage  13c. 

THE  NEGRO  AND  THE  NATION  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.) 
By  George  S.  Merriam.  A  History  of  American 
Slavery  and  Enfranchisement.  436  pages,  cloth, 
$1.75.     Postage,    13c. 

A  HERO  IN  HOMESPUN  (Out  of  print;  few  copies  left.) 
By  Rev.  Wm.  E.  Barton,  D.D.  Berea  College,  class 
of  '85.  Illustrations  by  Dan  Beard,  392  pages 
cloth,  $1.50.  Postage  13c.  An  historical  novel, 
depicting  the  loyalty  of  the  Southern  Mountaineer. 

PINE  KNOT  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.)  By  Rev.  Wm.  E.- 
Barton,-D.  D.,  Berea  College,  class  of  '85.  Illus- 
trated, 360  pages;  cloth,  $1.50.  Postage  10c.  A 
tale  of  mountain  life  and  the  civil  war. 

THE  PRESENT  SOUTH  (MacMillan  &  Co.)  By  Edgar 
Gardener  Murphy.  The  most  important  single  book 
for  one  who  would  understand  what  its  title  pro- 
pounds.    335  pages,  $1.50.     Postage  13c. 

JOHN  MARCH,  SOUTHERNER  (Chas.  Scribner's  Sons.) 
By  Geo.  W.  Cable.  A  novel  depicting  Recon- 
struction Times.     513  pages,    $1.50.     Postage  13c. 

THE  BIRTH  OF  BEREA  COLLEGE  (Henry  T.  Coates 
&  Co.)  By  Rev.  J.  A.  R.  Rogers,  D.  D.,  Illustrated-. 
174  pages,  cloth,  $1.00.  Postage  6c.  "A  story  that 
reads  like  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles." 


Any  of  the  above  books  sent  to   your  address   on 
receipt  of  price  and  postage  by 

THE   TREASURER, 

Berea  College,  Berea,  Ky. 


30112105580515 


"Nothing  could  be  more  impressive  to  an  open-minded 
man  than  the  silent  appeal  made  by  the  youth  of  two 
millions  of  secluded  and  uneducated  Americans,  with  the 
characteristic  American  qualities  in  their  blood,  the 
eagerness  with  which  these  opportunities  are  sought 
when  they  are  brought  within  the  knowledge  of  boys 
and  girls,  and  the  self-sacrificing  enthusiasm  with  which 
a  band  of  teachers  is  meeting  this  opportunity  and 
planting  the  seeds  of  knowledge  and  power  in  this  rich 
and  unworked  soil." 

HAMILTON  W.  MABIE: 


